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the future residence of his Royal High- 
cor the Duke of York, is pew finished, 
its a very magnificent aspect 
Wail ven fron the’ Parks ; the den of 
the building is nearly a square. The 
‘front side, which faces the Canal in St. 
James’s Park, projects slightly at each 
‘ed; there is also a projecting in the 
middle, having six Corinthian columns 
a little in advance, supporting a pedi- 
‘Tent ; the windows on the ground floor 
between the piers which su the co- 
Yumns, have circular heads. At each end 
‘are Venetian windows; one on the 
and one on the first floor; that on 
the first floor has two pilasters on each 
tide of it, of the Corinthian order, of the 
tame height as the columns which sup- 
port the pediment in the middle. There 
ae eleven windows along the side of the 
building, both in the ground and first 
floors ; those of the first floor are of large 
dimensions, and fully proportionate to 
Sar ante of the building. The 


scribed, with these exceptions—there are 
Bo pilasters on the projections at the two 
VOL. VILI. L 





Duke of Pork’s Mew Residence. 
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‘Tae exterior of the mansion erecting for 


ends, neither has it the Venetian win- 
dows, as they are all made of the same 
dimensions. The east side, which is di- 
rectly opposite the Duke of Clarence’s 
new mansion, differs from the other sides 
in its not having any columns in the cen- 
tre projection, which contains only three 
windows ; between each of these windows 
are placed two Corinthian pilasters; there 
are also two pilasters at each of the an- 
gles of the centre projection. There are 
nine windows on each tier on this side. 
The remaining side, to the north, has 
been chosen for the entrance, owing to 
the space in the Stable Yard, imme- 

By Senne Me Beyosr og. atople 
room for the a court-yard. Jn 
the middle of this side of the building a 


sapere is erecting, which will very shortly 
completed. It projects su: tly far 
to leave a commodious ive 


under it. It is sustained by eight Corin. 

thian columns, six in front; and two 
laced behind the end ones near the 
uilding, which stand on piers, extend- | 
ing as high as the first floor ; the height 
of the portico will correspond with the 
height of the pediments on the south and 
west sides. Above the — pilas- 
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ters, &c. an entablature of the Corinthian 
order runs uninterruptedly round the 
building. _ Above this entablature a very 
elegant balustrade has been put u 
serve as a screen to the attic windows. 
Within the outer wall, although at no 
great distance from it, is an attic wall, 
rising several feet above the roof, which 
goes completely round the building. Into 
this wall all the flues have been conduct- 
ed. Nearly in the centre of the edifice, 
and still loftier than the attic wall, a lan- 
tern of considerable dimensions has been 
erected ; it is to light the grand staircase 
leading from the ground floor to the state 
apartments on the first floor. 
We are much pleased that we are en- 
abled thus early to ~ a bo 
engraving of this magnificent 
scars § in fistaasien of olla” ham of 
noticing all the royal residences; and as 
extensive and almost daily improvements 
are effected in our vast metropolis, we 
intend placing before our readers all that 
is either important or useful relative to 





PROSPECTUS 
Of an IDEOLOGICAL AssociIaTION, on 
a novel plan, to diversify the Sensations, 


the Ideas, and to produce 
sensible improvement in Mental Ico- 


(For the Mirror. ) 
Tue projectors of this project have long 
deplored the prevalence of ‘peccant senti- 
ments and sfiatuous' theories ; and being 
convinced that they emanate from imbe- 
cile ideas, have, with one accord, con- 
cocted the following plan as a specific for 
so great an evil. But they must first de- 
tail the catenarian argumentation which 
sublevates their transcendatt projection’ 
As complex ideas are of unspeakable 
utility in this sublunary state, it is essen- 
tial those ideas should be invariably 
correct. But they cannot be so, unless 
the simple ideas, of which they are com- 
pounded, are clearly defined. As the 
ideas which we use include all kinds of 
complexity, we should therefore acquire 
every simple idea that our organization 
admits of; but, alas! what should be 
done is not done. 
The projectors have long regretted the 
ial manner in which ideas are ac- 
quired ; men take every opportunity of 
acquiring pleasurable ideas, and every 
opportunity of rejecting unked ones, 
ce supposes a complete set of 
ideas unnecessary; but the projectors va- 
lanes assert, that without an acquaint- 
ance with every sensation, the mind can- 
not be plenarily furnished with ideas, 
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We justly cultivate the painful 

of the mind by tragedies, and why d 
not similar feelings of the body be ex. 
cited by similar means ? 

The agreeable is not always the most 
valuable. The conchologist prizes not 
beauteous shells only. The geologist 
does not exclusively value glittering sub. 
stances, and the logist must not se. 
lect what is delightful, but by stimulating 
every sensation, awaken every idea. 

Our very organization favours this pro. 
ject. We are as capable of 
impressions a3 ble ones.. What 
caitiff a assert that .— was 
given for no purpose ? If not, it is our 
duty to culttvets it. Who dare demar. 
cate between the impressions we should 
receive, and those we should not? If; 
riety of ideas is desirable, he is 
who is not conversant with every 
of sensation and every mode of 
exercitation. 

Actuated by these sentiments, the pro- 
jectors intend to form an association for 
the Perpese of voluntary punition, and 
to ; is end, they will provide heaters, 
escharotics, pincers, ni tweezers, 
probers, and” various ‘eiochasi instru.” 
ments, for the mal use of the sub- 


scribers (according to lations heres 
after to be e-) They have also 


en half a dozen assistants Lavy | 
familiars in the Holy Inquisition) to 
rect the operations, and to render. occa. 
sional help. . Every subscriber (how 
clodpated or insensate soever) will have 
the great privilege of prolonging any 
operation till his ideas are sufficiently 
lively. But as these sensations, if con- 
tinued long, may be disadvantageous, they 
hereby assert, that they have fabricated a 
kind of styptical cataplasm, by which 
‘such sensations are instantaneously re- 
moved. 

Some facinerious opponents have hint- 
ed, that while intellectuality will flourish, 
corporeality will decay. The projectors 
do not anticipate such a result; and if 
they did, what then ? Is not the enrich- 
ing of the mind superior to the pamper- 
ing of matter ? Is not an ephemeral ex- 
istence, rendered immortal by intellectual 
uaa referable to a protracte 
ife, whose ely reminiscence is stupl- 
dity? © all ye cultivators of mind. 
O all ye sons of genius; come ye 
support the Prrdects which only ye can 
appreciate. e projectors will not di. 
late on the advantages of their plan in 
respect of tragic poets, peer 
sympathetic authors, sentimental scrib- 
blers, and, indeed, all those who are ob- 
ligated to form fervid or terrific ideas. 
Controversialists will find short titilla- 














tions great incentives to exsuscitation. 
To such as are studying martyrology 
both flagration and tion will be 


duly administered, and even fustigation 
when required. How many pathetic his- 
tories are ed for want of ade- 
quate ideas in the reader! 

The projectors will not expatiate on 
the moral tendency of their project, as it 


awaken y, and engender compas. 
sions a om conn with their sab 
ject as multifarious as unspeakable, and 
which profound intellection will not fail 
to discover in the prospectus. 

The projectors submit their project 
with the most sanguine expectation of 
success, In the nt age, a plan found- 
ed. on phical reasoning cannot fail. 
Conscious of the integrity of their inten- 
tions, and the propriety of their proposi- 
tions, they await the public decision with 
confidence and with exhiliration. 

Subscription 1/. 10s. Od. per annum. 
Philosophers who doubt the veracity of 
the senses, or the externality of sensible 
objects 27. 2s. Od., on account of the ex- 
tra trouble they will occasion. 

Address to Messrs. Smoke’em and 
Poke’em, Grub Street. J. 

N.B. Musical composers for German 

1 may be admitted on moderate 
terms; also, scene painters for the same 
productions. 

August 25, 1826. 





THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER, or 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A COCKNEY. 
(For the Mirror.) 
of most disastrous chances; 
Of wate apes by flood and field ; 


* * 





—-~—— of my redemption thence 
And portance in my traveis’ history.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Gente Reaper, is not this an allur- 
ing announcement ? The Confessions of 
a . * There’s magic in a name” 
it has been said; though Shakspeare in- 
quires ** what’s in a name ?” Yet as con- 
fessions have been as ‘ plenty as black- 
in autumn” of late years, “* I hope 

I don’t intrude” by introducing mine to 
your notice. 

Aug. 31, 18—. Black was the day 
when I first mounted the roof of the 
Morning Star coach, (I do not mean to 
say that the day itself was black, for it 
was a remarkably fine one), and black 
Were the consequences attendar.t on it. 

€ were soon whirled out of the region 


of smoke, and for the first time in my 

h thirty years and some odd 

sat ws ey top of a coach, in 
2 


life (althou 
days long) 
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order to enjoy what is termed a country 
view. About ten minutes past four, r.2. 
more or less, (I love to be a 
arrived at a Ben’s, in 

Ben was what is technically termed a 
crack sportsman. This leads me to ex- 
plain why I undertook the journey I have 
so briefly described above. Ben, on a 
recent visit to the modern Babylon, had 
tasted my good cheer, and consequently 
thought he could do no less than invite 
me to shoot for a week at his seat in 
——shire. This by the advice of my 
wife, in an evil hour, I ted. Be- 
hold me then at the gate of Ben’s grounds. 
As chance would have it, I encounter- 
ed him at his kennel, or rather at his 
dogs’ kennel. He was immersed, if I 
may use the expression, amongst the 
four-footed. tribe, and sundry fire-arms, 
more of which hereafter. 

“ Upon my soul, glad to see you; glo- 
rious weather—(down Rake)—very hap- 
Py indeed—(be quiet Sancho)—extremely 

appy to see you at ——— Hall. Make 
ee cig as much at ease as if you were at 

ome. I have been looking for you— 
(hang that dog—what is he doing there, 
Sam?) Weare likely, *pon honour, to 
have as fine a day to-morrow as I have 
seen these half-dozen years past. But 
bless my stars, have you not brought your 
Joe with you ?”—By good fortune I had 
once heard that there was a celebrated 
gun-maker so called, and recollecting my- 
self { explained—** Upon my credit, I 
verily believe, in the hurry of departing, 
I have omitted to bring the box which 
contained the instrument you mention ; 
for my wife kept persisting I should be 
too late for the coach, and at last (as 
usual) hurried me off before I had half 
breakfasted ; and I found, after all, that 
the Morning Star had not even risen 
when I arrived at the office. * * * 

Eleven, vp. a. Solus—bed-room—low- 
spirits—great fatigue, partly produced 
from my journey, and partly from the 
effects of Ben’s Champagne. Already 
wished myself back, in “* my mother’s 
pear tree.” Quarter past eleven—fell 
asleep thinking of the morrow and “ its 
meeds.” 

September 1, 5 a.m. Unexpectedly 
roused by the apparition of a human vis- 
age through my curtains, followed by a 
slap on the shoulder, and an exclama- 
tion—* Rise my old boy, breakfast and 
my patience wait,” &c. The morning 
was most auspicious, and every thing au- 
gured that we should have a brilliant day 
of it; at least so our fidus Achates as- 
sured me. To be candid, I will own I 
did not feel altogether at my ease, so true 
is the saying “ habit is second na- 
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ture.” From the first, I felt that the 
most important matter was to preserve 
myself from fatigue. Well, away we 


went, and after riding two miles, came 
upon the scene of action. ‘ Oh, that I 
was back in the Alley,” I mentally ex- 
claimed, when for the thousandth and 
first time my companion broke out as fol- 
lows: (he was great on bores)—‘* The 
excellence of the gun I now hold, my 
dear sir, is such, that I am convinced a bet- 
ter—but it is useless saying any thing fur- 
ther in praise of it just now, for you shall 
have practical as well as ocular demon- 
stration, ere long, of its excellence— 
(groan the first.)}—It is a /eetle too wide in 
the bore, I admit—(groan the second)— 
but if it was the sixteenth——here he 
was luckily * arrested by the sudden ap- 
parition of a flock—psha—covey, I mean, 
of birds called partridges. (For my own 
part I had never seen them before, except 
when fresh from the “finisher of gour- 
manderies’” hands, and it is then, I am 
now convinced, thetrue sport commences. ) 
Bang went Joe Manton—bang went your 
humble servant (I blush to relate it) on 
the ground.—For the mettlesome beast I 
vestrode had tumbled me over his head, 
having taken fright at the report of the 
gun. My distress was increased by the 
immediate laughter of my companion, 
after I had cut the caper I have describ- 
ed, who instead of compassionating my 
situation, kept exclaiming, ‘* Egad, it’s 
— to Astley’s—admirable,”’ &c. which 

ded tenfold to my confusion and choler. 
However, I miraculously escaped without 
any injury, save that a new pair of buck- 
skin ineffables (ordered expressly for this 
expedition) sustained a dangerous, and I 
fear, mortal fracture by the fall, and it 
will serve me asa “ standing story ”’ to 
my city friends all my days. Ben cheer- 
ed me by saying, “a bad beginning 
makes a good ending.” We again start- 
ed, and were very near some farm-stead- 
ings, when I was surprised at suddenly 
observing the dogs make a full stop, and 
lift up their legs in the most curious way 
imaginable ; this is (I afterwards learned) 
called making a dead point. On turn- 
ing to my friend to ask the reason, he, 
suiting the action to the word, exclaimed 
—* Hush! this is the luckiest thing in 
the world ; now there’s a fine opportu- 
nity for you to try my new detonator, 
which J, who should be a tolerable 
judge, pronounce faultless, were it not 
for that unfortunate width in the bo—. 
Take heed, Juno—be quick man, now’s 
the time.” During this period I thought 
tt was likely to be a dead shot truly for 
me; but I had no further time to think, 

* Unluckily he means.— Printer's devit, . 
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for at that instant I heard some birds 
scream, and turning round, fired (for the 
first time in my life, and I promise you 
it shall be the last) into the midst of 
seven or eight, which were making the 
best of their way into the farm y; I 
felt quite desperate when I pulled the 
trigger, shut my eyes, and was in such a 
hurry, that I no time to attend to 
the mingled curses and laughter of my 
companion, who kept bawling with all 
his might—** Not that way, man—look 
here, he-re,”” and up started a covey of 
birds close under our feet. But the 
was done, and (mirabile dictu!) I sawa 
fine white cock come down smack before 
the door of the farm house. Out issued 
forthwith two or three squalling whelps, 
and worse than this, an army of female 
tongues joined chorus ; this, united with 
the screams of the feathered tribe, per- 
fectly stunned us all ; in fact, I had been 
in a sort of trance since I had committed 
the daring act above described—which 
by-the-bye loosened two of my best teeth, 
and have cost me three guineas since to 
replace—and I only recovered by finding 
myself moving at a rapid rate. The facts 
are, as the reader will doubtless have dis- 
covered, simply these: I had mistaken a 
flock of turkeys} for one of partridges ; 
and Ben seeing the warfare it was likely 
to occasion, thought it the wisest plan to 
make a retreat in quick style. My reader 
cannot feel more weary of reading my 
“hair breadth ’scapes” than I did of 
partridges, dogs, and guns, whether seven 
eights or one half inch in the bore. In 
short, I insisted on returning forthwith, 
packed up once more, and got on a coach 
passing for London, before two hours had 
expired, cursing my ill stars, and in- 
wardly vowing never to leave home again. 

I here respectfully beg leave to hint to 
Mr. Martin, to bring in a bill to prevent 
this wanton waste of life next session of 
parliament. How many poor innocent 
birds lose their iives annually, and per- 
haps in consequence of the want of skill 
in the sportsman, or killer, linger months 
in agony. “ Forbid it ye gods ! a 

I was safely housed in my own cham- 
ber before another sun had risen on my 
devoted head, and es alee?» wishing 

ns, rtsmen, turkeys, dogs, game- 

aay aah suntiagn, ot at the devil. 
VYVYAN. 
t Query, Geese.—Printer's devii. 








BROAD HINTS TO CITY 
SPORTSMEN. 
(For the Mirror.) ; 
Ir there are three of you, be sure hire 
post chaise, as it cuts a dash and comes 














By all means let the muzzles of 
your guns be out a quarter of a yard on 
side of the chaise, and in front, to 
all the people on the road that you 


Take care you do not shoot a sheep or 
acow instead of the bird you take aim at. 

The guns of least repute among com- 
sportsmen are the best, those that 
scatter their shot the widest, as there is 
mote chance of hitting then—if one, as 
the saying is, won’t, the other will. 

There is nothing like a sure shot— 
many a bird has been missed by firing 

at too great a distance—the best 
mode is to oy A gd piece close to his 
head, thus the 7 is not torn. 

Taking aim with both eyes shut is not 
#9 good a method as with both open, as 
cunning birds have been known to take 
advantage of the moment, and fly away. 

In choice of dogs, that species of the 

called the Spitalfields hie-away is 
to be preferred, as he will hunt every 
kennel as well as ditch, and runs over 
most ground. G. W. W. 


ON FEMALE EDUCATION 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
Si1r,—In submitting a few observations 
upon (it is much to be feared) the pre- 
sent too general erroneous system of fe- 
male instruction, I must claim the indul- 
gence of your fair readers, for thus 
ore J — a subject which is more 
peculiarly their province, and which I 
could wish had rather been discussed by 
a lady’s pen. Since, however, none of 
your female contributors have yet touch- 
ed upon it, I trust that the following 
well-meant remarks will not prove offen- 
ve, 

Formerly, in conducting this impor- 
tant task, a proper regard was fa woe 
the necessity and importance of domestic 
acquirements; now, however, every thing 
seems entirely sacrificed to the attainment 
of (too frequently miscalled) accomplish- 
ments. It is most certainly all very 
pretty in the eyes of papa and mamma 
to show off their darlings (in the draw. 
pg-toom pe oes es or warehouse) to 

Crow: ignoramuses ; and to 
hear them shrieking and murdering the 
affetuosos of Rossini or Mozart, is not, 
pethaps, less captivating to their admiring 
suitors ; but the companion for an hour, 

the election of the one for life, are 
very different matters. To this ridi- 
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culous preference of mere tinsel ornament 
over really useful attainments, may be 
traced many of our unfortunate mar- 
riages ; for when the wife, either from 
ignorance of her domestic duties, or from 
mistaken pride, neglects the social com 
forts of home; when, instead of employ- 
ing her needle she is poring over ae 
and strumming at the piano when she 
should be in the pantry, what but loss of 
domestic comfort can be the result of such 
neglect ? To what purpose is it that she 
brought a thousand pounds to her hus- 
band, if, partly through inattention to eco- 
nomy, and partly by fashion’s whimsies, 
she wastes all her do the first year, 
and runs him some hun in debt the 
ese are crying evils; but, alas! th 

are also pei lg nor will they om 
haps be properly remedied till we return 
to the good old system of instructing our 
young ladies in the arts of housewifery 
before they learn useless accomplish- 
ments. How many of our aeien eae 
are more adept at map-making than shirt- 
making ! Indeed at the fashionable schools 
now-a-days, plain needle work is totally 
rejected—nothing but embroidery and 
fancy work is the order of the day. 

In these remarks an eye is more im- 
mediately had to the daughters of respect- 
able tradesmen, too many of whom are 
thus spoiled by their fashionable fool- 
eries ; and who, when they marry, must 
expect to meet with partners moving in 
a similar sphere, for surely they expect 
not titles or coronets! Ought not then 
their education to be such as will best 
qualify them for patterns of domesticity ? 

But, methinks, exclaims some censo- 
rious critic, are we to deprive the fair 
then of their share of that literature and 
refinement which characterise the age, 
and reduce their attainments to the level 
of a parish school girl? By no means; 
let them most certainly acquire every ac- 
complishment, when time allows it, be- 
fitting woman’s loveliness ; but let their 


-useful and domestic duties be ever the 


primary objects, to which the external 
ornaments alluded to should never be 
sacrificed: they are merely secondary. 

«  JacoBus. 





SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Srr,—Among the pensioncrs on the 
books of the Flaberdashers’ Company, is 
one William Pullen, who was fifty years 
the tenant of the same house, fifty years 
the husband of the same wife, and fifty 
years in the employ of the same master. 
So singular a concurrence is worthy of re- 
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cord. I have made inquiry, and am fully 
convinced of the truth of this statement. 





THE WIFE OF THE GREEK. 
(For the Mirror:) 
RINAtp1 is dead !—but Icantha remains ; 
The Ottoman holds her in bondage and chains ; 
Rinaldiis gone ! and our Innocents too! 


But the foe that destroy’d them the Greek father 
slew! 


That hand which till then, rais’d the scimitar- 
blade, 

And murder’d the Grecian’s wife, widow, and 
maid ! 

That Turk which till then, dealt destruction 
around, 

The arm of Rinaldi—strack, fell'd to the ground! 


Icantha stood by—saw the slaughter-man slain ! 
Saw her husband (the dear one) rejoice at his 
! 


pain 
“Yes, wife;” he laim’d, “‘ my ge is 
complete, 
The Turk is before me—he bleeds at my feet ! 


My children, ah! where ?—we have now not a 
dove! 

“Run, ran, my Icantha,—there’s danger, my 
love! 

I faint—cannot help thee—oh no, sweetest, no! 

Run, run, my Icantha,—beware of the foe.” 





He sigh’d, and no more could the Greek hero say 

Then “ hasten, fly, fly, to the mountains away ! 

“ Ah, no! they bear down—the assassins are 
nigh!” 

He spoke—and his sou) wing'd ita passage on 


They came—and the crescent-slaves dragg’d me 
away, 

The infidels gloated like fiends on their prey ; 

Yes, blood-hounds, but not for your Harem or 
laws, 

The wife of the Greek will yet strike in Ais 
cause! 


There’s a dagger, a sharpen’d one, lies near my 
breast ; 

There’s an asp where my husband and children 
once press’d! : 

There's a voice (and his wife will attend to the 
cry,) 

Says, “the Turk and Icantha must struggle, 
must die! 

Urorta. 





THE CANTAB.—No. I. 

(Under this head we propose occasionally to 
insert verses and epigrams by distinguished 
Cantabs, on matters connected with Cam. 
bridge, for which we are indebted to a member 

of that University.)—Ep. 

Extemporary Lines by the Rev. Dr. Far- 
mer,* late Master of Emanuel College ; 
at a party where the names of all the 
ladies toasted, began with the letter, B. 


» The celebrated critie on Shakspeare. 
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*Tis strange that fortune should decree, 

That all our favourites should begin with B; 
But now to solve this parodox of ours, 

The bee lights oftenest_on the sweetest flowers, 


Lines supposed to be spoken by the Statue 
of Ceres in the Vestibule of the Public 


Library, Cambridge. (The Statue is 
defaced.) mr 


Nay, start not, ladies, for tho’ strange, *tis true, 
T once was lov’d, was idoliz’d like you; 
Transported now to beauty’s favour’d shore, 

I bow abash'd, and show my face no more. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Mublic Bournals. 


YOUNG HEADS ON OLD 
SHOULDERS. 


Into the magnificent eating-room of the 
Union Club House, on Wednesday last, 
at half-past seven o’clock, there entered 
one of those very numerous people, whom 
we middle gentlemen about town 
have known by sight for the last five-and. 
twenty years, and whom we always ac. 
cost with a mental ejaculation of “ Who 
is thatman ?” The stranger had a lean, 
long body, which, in the natural course 
of events, would have been cased in fleecy 
hosier*, but which, upon the present oc- 
casion, was arranged in an olive-brown 
Wellington frock-coat and white jean 
waistcoat and trousers. His cravat was 
of light-blue silk, his back was as stiff as 
@ peer at a Bedford-square dinner-table, 
and a small moss-rose bloomed in his 
bosom. Every member of the Union 
Club is required by its regulations to 
write his name upon the small piece of 
ruled paper u . which he inscribes “= 
iculars of his repast. 

Vratadind one of the Ld chouldes ot the 
unknown, while in the act of 

that tion, and read to ay tag “Si 
Jerk Withers.” Fortunately for the world 
of Paul Pryhood, and equally unfortu- 
nately for Sir Jerk, the new book of 
peerage includes the baronets. |The pre- 
cious volume, bound in red moroccd, lay 
in the newspaper room. I crossed the 
hall to inspect it, and turning to the 
W.’s read as follows :—* Sir Jerk Wi- 
thers, son of Sir Jerom and Dame Ara- 
bella, born the 14th of January, 1766.” 
Good, thought I: this makes him sixty 
years old in January last. now return- 
ed to the dining-room ; and while Sir 
Jerk Withers was paying his respects to 
a ragout of veal and a pint of burgundy, 


I availed myself of the opportunity to re- 
and person. 


peruse his 














Time sometimes makes his chief’ in- 
roads upen the face, sometimes upon the 
, and sometimes, like bidders at an 
auction, in two places at once. When he 
helps us \o fat, the face continues to look 
ing and the body gets old. When he 
hips us to lean, the body continues to 
young and the face gets old. A 
bulky body is not easily managed : for 
fat, if disiod ed from one station takes 
refuge in another ; and tight lacing only 
makes the matter worse. As Swift says, 
«You lose in coach-hire what you save 
in wine.” I could name an actress, who, 
on dropping her fan as a lure to Archer, 
would be terribly puzzled how to pick it 
‘again, if that seeming serving-man 
shoal fail so to do. Now Sir Jerk Withers 
having been complimented by old Scythe- 
and-hourglass, with a lean body, ought 
in equity to have had a young looking 
one. But a tropical climate has given it 
abend. Still he carries it jauntily, with 
an air, as who should say “ Hey, dam- 
me.” Which of us semi-centenarians 
does not remember Billy Lewis the com- 
edian ? There was a man for a fight with 
Time! He drew up his chest, grasped 
the flaps of his coat, é ¢ergo, strutted from 
one stage-door to the other, with a stiff 
knee and a harlequin head, and seemed, 
like old /Eson, to shake forty winters 
from his shoulders in less time than it 
would take a stuttering man to ejaculate 
Jack Robinson. ‘“ Even such a man” 
is Sir Jerk Withers ; rather older, indced, 
in the body, but proporticnably younger 
in the head. 1 will not positively assert 
that the gentleman rouges. Certain, how- 
ever. it is, that whilst he was in the act 
of giving directions to one of the dome- 
buttoned waiters to pull down a window- 
blind, in order to put out of view the 
circuitous stand of hackney-coaches, which 
was performing a hippodrome revolution, 
in what once was the King’s Mews, I 
could not but remark that his shirt collar 
was slightly tinged with vermilion. Na- 
ture made the eyebrows and whiskers of 
Sir Jerk, what mothers call auburn, and 
all the rest of the world red. These have 
been cautiously dyed of a sort of a maho- 
8 reer So, too, he intended to dye 
the hair of his head, as I have been cre- 
dibly informed. The process was terri- 
fic: few more so since the days of the 
martyrs. Sir Jerk’s head was rubbed 
with a magical composition, and he was 


posi 
to sleep three nights with a huge 
pa red between nie scalp and his 
Pte to awaken the virtues of the 
e adjourned to the inn at Salt- 
hill during the experiment, that nobody 


in St. James’s Street might be privy to 
it, He arose on the morning ensuing his 
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arrival, with high expectations of his own 
irresistibility. He unbarred his window, 
like a male Aurora; and, after taking a 
at the little green hillock on the op- 
posite side of the road to which the trien- 
nial highway-robberies of the Eton boys 
have given a celebrity rather dispropor- 
tionate to its bulk, he proceeded to his 
mirror, and ‘cautiously removed the cap 
and cabbage-leaf, in the full hope of find- 
ing his grey noddle transformed to a beau- 
tiful chestnut-brown. Alas! the virtues 
of the fluid were not awakened, but those 
of the cabbage-leaf were ! Sir Jerk’s hair 
had become pea-green ! ‘Half distracted, 
he drove home in a hack-chaise at night, 
hoping in the recesses of his lodgings in 
Charles-street to be the Green Man and 
Still. Fate ordered it otherwise: an 
alarm of fire hurried him from his bed at 
three o’clock in the morning ; he bolted 
out at the street-door with such precipi- 
tation, that his night-cap fell from his 
head. A Phenix Faison: who had dip- 
ped into the classics, qualified in the dead 
Nguages by a new system of instanta- 
neous education, espying his virid apex, 
mistook him for old father Thames, and 
exclaimed, with a Latin oath—* All ’s 
right—here ’s Rex Fluviorum come to 
ut out the flames!” Sir Jerk Withers 
as since taken refuge in a wig, and cau- 
tiously abstains from visiting the exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy in Somerset 
House, as the bronze figure in the qua- 
drangle, pouring water from his urn, 
would excite an unpleasant association. 
Is it not a matter of wonder, that all 
men who wear wigs wear such young 
ones ? The pert attorney’s clerk of twenty- 
five, the portly merchant of forty, the 
gouty county member of fifty, and the 
Sir Jerk Withers of sixty, have not one 
of them a single grey hair in their wig. 
This is what the lawyers call proving too 
much. Ever while you live ** Eye Na- 
ture’s walks,” and where she has planted 
grey ash-irees, or cleared the ground by 
denuding the top of the head, do not fly 
in her face by ordering home a hyacin- 
thine caxon, with one of those curls, 
sometimes called love-locks, and some- 
times heart-breakers, playing carelessly 
over a forehead, where the crow has been 
busily treading beforehand. One would 
think that this mode of making bad 
worse would be a matter of rare occur- 
ren uite the contrary. No sooner 
does a man take a wig than he forthwith 
resolves to clap a puns head upon his 
old shoulders, and Sir Jerk Withers is 
too modish a man to be second in the 
race. In fact, his wig is juvenility it- 
self, not a hair of it being yet out of its 
teens. The outside of the head is, in 
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that particular, as remote from the age of 
discretion, as is the inside of it. 

When Sir Jerk Withers had despatch- 
ed his dinner, he adjourned up stairs to 
the library, and I did the same Here he 
seated himself at the central table, with 
his back to the light, as bygone beauties 
are apt todo. I once dined with a cer- 
tain German princess, at a certain house 
on the banks of the Thames, to which a 
subsequent resident gave much temporary 
celebrity. The German princess had 
been a favourite toast in her day, but 
that day was forty years ago. Accord. 
ingly her Highness maneuvred to avoid 
fronting the light, with all the skill of an 
admiral getting the weather-gauge. The 
contrivance answered so well, that I did 
not luok upon her as ns. oor than 
two-and-forty; when suddenly a city 
barge, intent upon swan-hopping, sailed 
up the river. Her Highness was thrown 
off her guard; she beckoned me to the 
window to behold the gilded and turtle. 
fraught vessel; Apollo looked her full 
in the face; I did the same; and her 
Highness showed seventy-two! A simi- 
lar accident nearly occurred to Sir Jerk. 
He had ambled to another table to fetch 
away a Transatlantic Review. The can- 
vass blind was down, and, just as Sir 
Jerk was stooping to bear off his prize, 
an unlucky waiter, conceiving that the 
room wanted more light, touched a spring. 
The blind flew up: the slanting sun dart. 
ed his rays from the apex of Warwick. 
house into the Baronet’s face. Exit 
bloom: enter wrinkles ;—and I verily be- 
lieve if the Club, like that of the Univer- 
sity, had admitted ladies Sir Jerk would 
have hurled the waiter out of the window, 
across the street, into Farrance the pas- 
try-cook’s window at the corner of Spring- 
gardens, even as .Rodomont, in Ariosto, 
ejected the friar three miles into the Me- 
diterranean. j 

Hardly had Sit Jerk Withers smooth- 
ed his ruffled plumes, when general Fitz- 
Meadows, an old school-fellow of the 
baronet, entered the club-room, and plac- 
ed himself at the same table with the 
latter. ** Ay,” thought I to myself, as I 
surveyed contrasted exteriors, ‘ this is 
what a gentleman of sixty ought to be.” 
The general’s head is bald at the top, 
and the hair, which curls above his ears, 
is for the most grey. His face is 
ruddy with exercise, and not with rou 
His body swells towards the base, as Na- 
ture means most gentlemen’s bodies at 
his age to swell. This is a matter of 
no moment to him. He does not, like 
his friend the baronet, pinch his unhappy 
lvins in stays, and procure a slight dimi- 
nution of bulk in that quarter at the ex. 
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pense of causing his face to look as re? 
as a turkey-cock, and his eyes to half 
start from their sockets. e fact is, 
patching never does any good. I have 
seen a dandy at the corner of Hamilton. 
my? trying to rub a stray splash from 

is Russian-duck trousers, thus con. 
verting a splash into a smear. A bald 
head at sixty is worth all the foretops in 
Wigmore-street. There is nothing like 
an honest defect. 

Fitz-Meadows now read aloud from the 
Morning Herald an account of a recent 


riot in Dublin, where all business was 
sus 
in 


nded in consequence of a mariner 
e Liffy having suspended an orange 
pepe”, extlsieal: Ge “quen 
exclaim 1) “* to 
ave nothing more serious than this to 
disturb their ! By the by,” con. 
tinued Fitz-Meadows, speaking across the 
table to Sir Jerk Withers, “ this rioting 
reminds me of the riots in London in the 
year 1780. You and I, Withers, were at 
that time at Merchant Tailors’ school. 
Let me see—yes—we were about fourteen 
years of age. If you recollect, we stole 
out to see the fun, and saw a baker shot 
in the Old Jewry. Every body was ob- 
liged to chalk * No Popery” upon their 
doors. Old Delpini the clown, being a 
Catholic, could not in conscience do this. 
He therefore chalked up ‘ No Religion!’ 
It is the business of a public performer to 
—- Poatetin ile rete 
was thus chrono ig, a party of young 
ladies, although the Club was not an 
University one, were actually within ear- 
shot, escorted by a new member, who was 
showing them the Union Lions. Reader, 
did you ever see John Kemble in the 
supper-scene in Macbeth, catch the in- 
trusive murderer by the arm, and stop 
his narrative by exclaiming—* There’s 
blood upon thy face!” If, luckily for 
‘ou, you are too young so to have done, 
can only say you should have been a 
member of the Union on Wednesday last, 
and should have been a witness of the ac- 
tion and look of the proprietor of a young 
head upon old dealin on the occasion 
in question. You might then have form- 
ed a very correct notion of what mischief 
a mal-apropos topic may sometimes pro- 
duce.—New Monthly Magazine. 


ApmirnaL Duncan's address to the 
officers who came on board his ship for 
instructions, previous to the engagement 
with Admiral de Winter, was both la- 
conic and humorous: — “ Gentlemen, 

‘ou see a severe Winter approaching, I 
ave only to aglvise you to keep up & 
good fire.” 
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Meabing-dolwn the Fury. 


CaPT. PARRY’S THIRD VOYAGE 


Ix our last Mirror, we briefly re- 
matked upon the failure of the late expe- 
dition under the command of Captain 
Parry, to discover a north-west 
and that their hopes of success and their 
brightest anticipations were suddenly de- 
stroyed by the loss of the Fury. We are 
confident, therefore, a short narrative or 
this most distressing fate, overwhelming 
our brave adventurers, at the very moment 
po Rage calculating upon triumph, (an: 

to their progress had been unusually 
favoured, and their well-formed plans 
rendered effective and availing,) cannot 
but prove of great interest to our nume- 
tous readers. We will no longer detain 
them, but will narrate the 


LOSS OF THE FURY, 
As detailed by Captain Hoppner. 

We had scarcely driven clear of the 
Hecla, at 10. 30. a. m. August 1, before 
a heavy floe-piece pressed against our lar- 
board quarter, and forced the ship against 
a high mass of grounded ice, which 
threatened to tear every thing away. The 
ship received so severe a “nip,” that she 
trembled violently, whilst the beams and 
timbers cracked, and the crash like the 
Teport of a ———— under the 

quarter, by two or three persons 

who chanced to be below. The rudder 
Was forced hard over to starboard, and 
but very little more pressure seemed re- 
Finding.” tear it from the stern-post. 
after a short time, that the ice 

did not ease outside of us, every- 
body was employed in securing the boats 
and anchors, which had ly suffered 
ly, and had narrowly escaped 
torn to pieces in passing the ice. 


While we were thus employed, the car- 


and the 
sible, it was first treated tly, the 
pumps not set to work after dinner, 
when the water had risen to four feet in 
the well, and after one and two of 
the pumps, it was found necessary to set 
all four to work, to keep her free. 

At the time we were driven in, it want- 
ed about an hour of high water, and the 
ship had then barely her draught of water 
abaft ; so that when the tide fell, she sew- 
ed more than six feet abaft, whilst her 
bow, which was very much depressed, 
just took the ground. As it seemed 
bable that the same floe-piece which 
caused all the injury might assist to drag 
us off when it again set from the land, 
the stream cable and a six-inch hawser 
were secured to it; but unfortunately it 
began moving about low water, and the 
ship being too firmly fixed, the ropes 
broke after bearing a very heavy atrain. 
It was not until midnight that the ship 
floated, when we hove off, and were again 
driven to the southward t the body 
of ice; all our exertions being directed 
to getting hold of a large outside, 
with the hope that it w us off 
the land. This, however, we were un- 
able to effect, and were in momentary 

tation of again driving on shore. 

“The ice coming in with considerable 
violence on the night of the 2nd, once 
more forced tne Fury on shore ; so at low 
water she sewed two feet and a half. 
Nothing but the number and strength &/ 
the Hecla’s hawsers prevented her 

the same fate, for the ure was just as 
much, as seven of these of six-inches, 
and two streain cables could bear. The 
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Fury floated in the morning, and was 
enabled to haul off a little, but there 
was no opening of the ice to allow us to 
move to our intended station. Four 
pumps were required to be at work with- 
out intermission, to keep her free, and 
this in perfectly smooth water, showing, 
in fact, that she was so materially injured 
as to be very far from sea-worthy. 

“ The wind blowing fresh from the 
northward, which always increased our 
difficulties on this coast, the ice pressed 
so violently «ot the ships as almost to 
force them adrift during the night, em- 
ploying our people, now sufficiently ha- 
rassed by their work caning day, for 
two or three hours, in further in- 
creasing our security by additional haw- 
sers. We continued landing stores from 
the Fury on the 4th, and at night a bower 
cable was passed round one of the ground- 
ed masses alongside of her ; for if either 
ship had once got adrift, it is difficult to 
say what might have been the conse- 
quence. 

As, therefore, not a moment could 
be lost, we took advantage of a small 
lane of. water deep enough for boats, 
which kept open within the grounded 
masses along the shore, to cunvey to the 
Hecla some of the Fury’s dry provisions, 
and: to land a quantity of heavy iron- 
work, and other stores, not perishable. 

It was then attempted to secure the 
Fury down by the formation of a basin, 
which was effected by clearing away the 
ice, and preventing its incursions; but 
from the re of the ice, aided by a 
strong gale of wind, their basin was de- 
stroyed, and with it all their hopes of a 
successful adventure. Preparations had 
been made to tow her out, but she was 
again driven on shore, and after three 
weeks’ most strenuous exertions, the 
Fury was —— abandoned. 

e are indebted these interesting 
facts, and for the striking and correct en- 
greving of the heaving down of the 

ury, to the splendid journal recentl 
ublished by Captain Parry. The wor 
teplete with interest, scientific detail, 
and miscellaneous inforrnation ; and the 
——- are of the richest character 
and order. 


POPE’S SKULL. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


S1r,—If you will insert the following 
wn will oblige a constant subscriber. 

ou may tely on the accuracy of the fact, 
as I am a resident at Twickenham. Not 
having seen an account of the circum- 
stance in any of the periodicals, I should 
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take great pleasure in reading it in your 
valuable and entertaining Mirror :— 
FRANCIsca, 


Axour the 18th of June, 1826, as the 
sexton of Twickenham was digging , 
vault for Sir J. Burnet, in the church, he 
struck against the head piece of Pope’s 
coffin, and it fell out, disclosing to view 
the skull, which was in a high state of 
gue wg All the teeth were in it, 
ut when it was taken up they fell out; 
a sort of wool on the back of the skull 
was taken for hair. Many of the inhs- 
bitants, eager to obtain a memorial of 
their beloved poet, begged a nail, a bit of 
list, or a splinter of the coffin. A man of 
the name of Taylor, who has not received 
any education, wrote the following lines 
on the subject :— 
WHen Shakspeare found that death's cold hand 
Had sealed his earthly doom, 
These lines the dying poet penned, 
And ordered on his tomb: 
“ Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
But cursed be he that moves my bones.” 
And thus the bard of Twickenham prayed, 
When death should hira release, 
And in the silent tomb be laid 
He there might s!eep in peace ; 
But some unfeeling wretch, I’m told, 
For what, I cannot say, 
Hath scattered wide the sacred mould, 
And taken part * away ; 
But what advantage could they hope ? 
Or what could be their gains? 
True—they might steal the skull of Pope, 
They could not stea} his brains! 
* It was reported that the skull was notre- 
turned to the coffin—a model of it was taken for 
Mr. Carr. 


She Selector; 


on, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


CHILENO FUNERAL. 

hh — of the dead in = is most 
indecen formed, even with persons 
in good Cdoutene: A shell is brought 
from the church, in which the body is 
laid almost as soon as dead ; it is enwrap- 
ped in a shroud, and in two days’ time 
carried to the church lige ef 
procession is always at night-time, 

atprabed usceeting 0 the expense which 
the friends of the deceased to be- 
stow upon it, with the two-fold object in 
view, to his memory, and a de- 
sire to release his soul from purgatory. 
On the night a ted, the sacerdo 

of the church his remains are des- 
tined for interment, attended by a host of 
friars from the different convents, 4% 
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t the house of the deceased, 
a grand entertainment is laid out 
them, in which the friends of the 
icipate. To the crowd as- 

the house is distributed a 


| 


‘ished with a lighted 
the people carry them u 
shoulders. This crowd of lights 
procession in a slow step, 
ed by the friars — 
3 these are s 
their tunics, before whom 
candles and silver chalices 
‘borne; then comes the body,’ carried 
shell, upon a litter supported in 
of the bearers, the shroud be- 
by the nearest relatives; his 
lends succeed, and another 
carrying lanterns, closes the 
. Arrived at the church, the 
is uncovered, and exposed to the 
while the service is read and mass 
formed ; no sooner are all retired 
from the church, than the sexton, who 
has prepared the hole before-hand, unce- 
remoniously tosses the corpse out of the 
shell, and throwing over it a quantity 
of lime, proceeds to cover it with earth, 
while two assistants with heavy wooden 
rammers beat down all the earth ; the 
must consequently be squeezed and 
in a manner that shocks our 
notions of delicacy. The cost of such a 
funeral is from 500 to 1,000 dollars, in- 
cluding the masses that are afterwards 
_— his soul.— Miers’ Travels in 
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A BANQUET IN CHILE. 


Tue entertainment which the general 
= Martin) had prepared for them now 
A number of mares and a 

=. of aquardiente, was given to 
when they all set to with earnest 
intent — the feast. The mares were 
killed, blood being carefully pre- 
3 the Indians arranged th ves 
small circles, and squatted on the 
— women acting as attendants 
2. occasion ; they fell to eating 


horse-flesh with great voraci " 
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watch upon the cantonments, and looked 
sharply after the presents they had re. 
ceived from General San Martin, while 
the remainder made it their duty to act as 
stewards and servants of the feast, care- 
fully abstaining from cating or drinking. 
Soon after the commencement of the 


pon feast, they cautiously removed the men’s 


knives from their girdles, lest in the quar- 
rels of the drunken moment they should 
set to fighting, as they are ever prone to 
do; the diligent attention and cautious 
policy of the women are equally conspi- 
euous in many other points. Next day 
the men being sober, it fell to the lot of 
the women in their turn to enjoy their 
entertainment; they were now waited 
upon by the men, served with the same 
food, and regaled with the same horrible 
beverage, until they, like the men, gt 
completely drunk, and like them 

became noisy, turbulent, quarrelsome, 
and brutal in every possible way.—Jbid. 


SOUTH AMERICAN COOKERY. 


RESOLVING to remain here, (a tew mise- 
rable huts, between Mendoza and Villa 
wag the first inquiry was, could any 
thing be had for dinner; there was not a 
morsel of either meat or bread, and we were 
obliged to send two leagues to procure a 
sheep, as well as some wood to cook it. 
Two boys on horseback were despatched ; 
one returned with the sheep alive across 
the horse before him; the other brought 
the wood on a hide as a sledge, drawn by 
his lasso from his saddle girth. Our peons 
pulled out their long knives, and one of 
them nearly severed the sheep’s head at a 
stroke. It was then hung to the roof of 
the cooking-hut by the legs, the skin was 
stripped off, and the carcass cut into 
lumps in an incredibly short space of 
time, and placed before the fire to roast, 
almost before life was extinct. The most 
fleshy parts were selected, without any 
regard to the ene of the pieces ; one of 
these was spitted on an iron used for 
marking cattle, the pointed end was 
stuck into the nd, sloping over the 
fire, and thus the meat was exposed to 
the flames of the lighted wood ; the spit 
was occasionally turned, so that every 
part of the meat might be successively 
presented to the fire. This is the favou- 
rite mode of cooking, it is called asado ; 
it is however a mode, as the 


spit the ~ a, yh ae or 

mou piece as 
pe By ae such conveniences as tables, 
chairs, plates, forks, &e. being unkaown 
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to them. They squat round the fire on 
their heels, each pulling out his knife, 
which he invariably carries about with 
him day and night, and helps himself as 
he pleases, taking with it neither bread, 
salt, nor pepper. We made a good meal 
from the asado, with the help of the 
conveniences we carried with us in our 
canteen.— Ibid. 


THE BATTAS OF SUMATRA.® 
Tne Karaukarau and other tribes which 
are co men to pom are ex. 
tremely avaricious ; and in proportion as 
they have had dealings with the Malays 
they become cunning. They are ex- 
tremely fond of amassing money, which 
makes them industrious, notwithstanding 
they are addicted to gambling, opium- 
smoking, and other vicious ities. 
‘hey are proud and independent, and 


cannot bear any restraint on their incli- 
nations, becoming in this case furious and 
desperate. The other tribes who are ad- 
dicted to cannibalism are (with some few 
exceptions), more artless, careless about 
money, and more honest in their deal- 


ings. 

It is not for the sake of food that the 
natives devour human flesh, but to ge 
tify their malignant and demon-like feel- 
ings of animosity against their enemies. 
Some few there are, however, of such 
brutal and depraved habits, as to be un- 
able, from custom, to relish any other 
food. The rajah of Tanah Jawa, one of 
the most powerful and independent Batta 
chiefs, if he does not eat human flesh 
every day, is afflicted with a pain in his 
stomach, and will eat nothing else. He 
orders one of his slaves (when no enemies 
can be procured, nor criminals for execu- 
tion), to go out to a distance and kill a 
man now and then, which serves him for 
some time, the meat being cut into slices, 
put into joints of bamboo, and deposited 
in the earth for several days, which 
softens it. The parts usually preferred, 
however, by epicures, are the feet, hands, 
ears, naval, lips, tongue, and eyes. This 
monster, in the shape of a man, is not 
content with even this fare, but takes 
other and more brutal methods for grati- 
fying his depraved appetite. A Hits, 
when he goes to war, is always provid 
with salt and lime-juice, which he carries 
in a small mat on his left side. He 
wno is the first to lay his hands upon an 
enemy, at a general assault of a fort, ob- 
tains particular distinction by seizing a 
certain part of the body with his teeth. 
The head is immediately cut off. If the 

* We gave some extracts from Mr. Ander- 


son's very entcrtaiuing work in No. 190 of the 
Magaor. 
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each other. Both the tumungong and the 
Sri Maharaja had lived a long time in the 
Batta country, and were married, one to 
the daughter of the rajah of Scantar, the 
other to the daughter of the rajah Tansh 
Jawa, two principal cannibal chiefs. A 
stout, ferocious-looking fellow, with mus- 
cular bandy legs, came in as I was con- 
versing on the subject of cannibalism, and 
was pointed out to me as a cele 

marksman and man-eater. He had a most 
determined look, and my draughtsman 
took a remarkably striking likeness of 
him. I made particular inquiries of him, 
and he gave me the following horrid de- 
tails of cannibalism. He said that young 
men were soft, and their flesh watery. 
The most agreeable and delicate cating 
was that of a man whose hair had begun 


to turn gray. ) 
The Battas who reside in the interior 
of Assahan, have a belief in three gods, 
one above, one in the air, and one below; 
but they offer no petitions, nor do they 
shew any symptoms of adoration to any 
one of the three. Their only mode of 
worship is beating the drum. be- 
lieve that when they die they be- 
come ghosts. In the evening we were 
| oa seg — gee A Par- 
‘ome Orsi dan 


themselves till a late hour. 
far the most favourable time for converé- 
ing with the Malays, when their hearts 
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and, being enlivened with 
lay aside all suspicion and 
enter into the most unre- 
communications. [| attribute, ™~ 
degree, the extraordinary success 0 
mission to this stention to embrace 
most favourable opportunities, and to 
ing easy and indifferent, as not 
any weighty affair on hand. The 
are fond of exhibiting their chil- 
in their fine clothes, and covered 
jewels. Being partial to children, 
were brought out before me in great 
and I gave them small presents. 
pleases a Malay more than par- 
tality to their children ; and I could ob- 
serve the fond looks of the mothers, who 
modestly retired behind the canopies with 
which the place was hung round, as their 
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anxiety to conform to the peculi 

bits and prejudices of the Malays is ne- 
cemary to insure a hospitable reception 
from them, and to secure their confidence, 
which when once established, is unbound- 
ed, and cannot be shaken. 
man 
Rot 


There are 
amiable traits in the character of the 
which a superficial observer does 
wer; among others a warmth 
and attachment to their offspring which 
is extremely pleasing. 

ing the morning several large par- 
ties of Tubba Battas descended the steep 
pathways on the opposite side of the 
river. resembled wild goats clam- 

down the rugged crags. In cross- 
ing the ferry, one party had over-loaded 
the boat, which sunk under them, and 


damaged all their little merchandise, 
which they had brought across the coun- 
try several days’ journey. They came 
from the borders of the great lake. Their 
consisted of cotton, the coarse 

Goths of their own manufacture, twine, 
sword handles, blades, &c. At the place 
came from, rice is 100 gantons per 

$ salt 3 and 4 gantons per dollar. 
were dressed entirely in their own 

with webs of bark of trees 


illooking race, some of them re- 
Burmahs. Every thing was 

to them. Even a small looking- 
was a novelty. 1 distributed two 
poe yt ere dem 
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peans “ dangan ) Ma- 
lays with while teei we na now in 
the heart of the cannibal country, and I 
was determined to investigate the habits 
and manners of the while I re- 
mained. I again ascended the hill to the 
Batta village, where a large crowd as- 
sembled in and round the balei or hall, 
sharpening creeses and swords, and mak- 
ing creese handles, &c. I did not ob- 
serve the heads of any victims here ; but 
upon speaking to the rajah of Munto 
Panei on the subject, he told me of a man 
who had been eaten only six days before 
at one of the villages close at hand, and 
that if I wished, he would immediately 
send and get the head for me. He ac- 
cordingly despatched some of his peoples 
and shortly afterwards we observed a 
large party of Battas coming down the 
mountain with this trophy of victory. 
This unfortunate wretch was devoured, I 
was informed, in = minutes, a ware 
rior obtaining only a v 

The body oJ shared mah children Lag 
cakes at home. I shall never forget the 
impression upon my mind at the sight of 
a bare skull, suspended at one end of a 
stick, a bunch of plantains on the other 
extremity, and slung over a man’s shoul- 
der. The chief of the vi accome 
panied it, and brought with him to the 
rajah of Munto Panei, six slaves, who 
had been caught two days before, viz. 
four women and two children. I was 
offered many slaves, but refused the ac- 
ceptance of them. I might have seen the 


Titled in war are reckoned 


The rajah’s mother gave the man who 
brought the skull to me, ten dollars. Im- 
mense crowds of Battas, men and women, 
continued to flock in on the side of the 





ing 
their labour of cictng down poll > &e 
The dress of these women consisted of a 
secant petticoat, which scarcely reached 
to the knee, and their breasts were quite 
bare. I never saw such savages. They 
were dark and ill-featured. At the 
other vi too, the women were in 
the same state of nudity, and girls of 10 
and 12 years of age appeared without any 
clothing at all. It by no means follows 
that the women who wear few clothes are 
b= a ry than the reog pe cys 
eve, the contrary to be the case, 
both they and the men to be more - 
cular than those who are more polished in 
their dress and manners. I observed, in- 
deed, a natural timidity and bashfulness 
about these, which was not so perceptible 
in others who resided in the Malay chief’s 
house. The y rajah’s house is full 
of women, some of them beautifully fair. 
I saw not less than fifty good-looking 
gitls in his house. If a Batta rajah re- 
ses to give him a daughter, he makes 
war upon him, on some pretence or other, 
and takes them by force. The rajah of 
Munto Panei assists him with men, and 
shares in the spoil, while his people feast 
upon the slain! Some of these chiefs’ 
daughters of the Pardimbanan tribe (the 
Tubbas are the dark race), are beautifully 
fair. In their manner there was a free- 
dom which I had not observed any where 
else. The young men and women were 
playing and pinching each other, and 
shewing other symptoms of the softer pas- 
sion, like the country lads and lasses at a 
wake at home. I was frequently asked 
how many wives I had; and upon tell- 
ing them that our laws admitted of only 
one, they were quite astonished. The 
king’s mother and grandmother, the only 
two ladies I conversed with, expressed 
even more surprise than the men on this 
matter. 
Anderson’s Mission to Sumat 
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4 VARNISH FOR COLOURED Draw. 
INGS AND PRINTS. 


Taxe of Canada balsam one ounce, 

of turpentine two ounces, and mix 

together. Before this gee amr is 

plied, the drawing or t should ‘be 

een a cae ae in water; 
when dry, apply varnish with 3 

Samlschair Geucke 


GODBOLD’s VEGETABLE BALSAM. 
A Ppounp of sugar-candy dissolved by 
heat in a quantity of white wine vinegar, 
and evaporated to the measure of a pint; 
during which operation as much garlick 
as possible is dissolved with it. This 
answers all the purposes of Godbold’s 
Vegetable Balsam, and is probably the 
same medicine. 

TO MAKE PERMANENT INK FOR 

MARKING LINEN. 

Take of lunar caustic (now called ar. 
gentum nitratum) one dram, tincture of 
gall two drams; the cloth is first to be 
wetted with the following liquid, viz. salt 
of tartar one ounce, water one ounce and 
a half. It must be perfectly dry before 
any attempt is made to write upon it. 


; 
1 


TO PRESERVE BRASS VESSELS FROM 
CONTRACTING VERDIGRIS. 
InsTEAD of wiping them dry after they 
have been used, it has been found that by 
constantly immerging them in water, they 
are ey perfectly innoxious, and will re- 
main for years full as clean and nearly as 
bright as when they first came out of the 

hands of the workman. 





Aseful Domestic Hints. 


TO PRESERVE BLACK-LEAD PENCIL 
DRAWINGS. 
A THIN wash of isinglass may be used, 
to prevent their rubbing out. The same 
effect may be produced by the simple 
application of skimmed milk ; the best 
way of using this is to lay the drawing 
flat upon the surface of the milk, taking 


it up expeditiously, and hang it by one 
connee thi it. arate and dites..? The 
milk must be perfectly free from cream, 

it will grease the paper. To 





PAiscellanies. 


JOHN DOE anv RICHARD ROE. 
In the year 1724, a Frenchman of the 
name of Louissart Houssart was tried at 
the Old Bailey for the murder of his 
wife, and acquitted, but detained in cus- 
tody on a charge of bigamy. 


An appeal 
was brought against by the brother 
of the deceased, and he was brought tos 
second trial, when some new ¢ 
being produced, he was found guilty, and 
afterwards executed. It is remarkable, 
that in this case the prisoner made some 
objections to the plea, which were 
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him on 


to the jury, who decided against 

them all. One of the prisoner’s objec- 
tions was, that ‘* there were no such per- 
sons as John Doe and Richard Roe,” who 
gre mentioned as pledges in the appeal ; 


but s witness deposed, that there were 
two such persons living in Middlesex, one 
a weaver and the other a soldier. 


W. H. H. 


ANECDOTES OF ALFIERI. 


Tue following anecdotes of Alfieri are 
from an authentic source, and appear 
worthy of record:—The poet was one 
evening at the house of the princess Ca- 
rignani, and leaning, in one of his silent 
moods, against a sideboard decorated with 
arich tea-service of china, by a sudden 
movement of his loose tresses threw down 
oneofthe cups. The lady of the mansion 
ventured to tell him that he had spoiled 
her set, and had better have broken them 
all; the words were no sooner said than 
Alfieri, without replying or changing 
countenance, swept off the whole service 
upon the floor. His hair was fated to 
bring another of his eccentricities into 
y; for, being alone at the theatre at 
and hanging carelessly with his 
head backward over the corner of his box, 
alady in the next seat on the other side 
the partition, who had, on other occasions, 
several attempts to attract his atten- 
tion, broke into violent and repeated en- 
comiums on his auburn locks, which were 
flowing down close to her hand. Alfieri 
spoke not a word, and continued in his 
a until he left the theatre. The 
ly received the next morning a parcel, 
the contents of which slie found to be the 
tresses she had so. much admired, and 
which the count had cut off close to his 
head. There was no billet with the pre- 
aent, but — could - ae “— 
clearly ex . “If you like the 
hair, hecit b; but, for heaven’s sake, 
leave me alone.” 





BARROWS, OR CAIRNS, 


Ane very numerous in the Highlands of 
, in Ireland, and in Wales ; they 
@elikewise to be seen in Swecen, in Nor- 
Way, and in other parts of the continent, 
asaiso in America. They were intended 
fot monuments; and the probability is, 
that they were used as such Gon Ss 
carliest ev le who cou 
taecate tee ideas off denrvion with the 
Properties of stone and rock. Cairns 
¢fien measure three hundred feet in cir- 
cumference at the base, and twenty feet 
im height ; they consist of stone, and the 
whole pile is shaped like acone, Several 
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opinions have been formed concerning the 
intention of them. In many instances 
they have been explored, and found to 
contain sepulchral urns ; a circumstance 
which seems to be decisive in favour of 
the opinion, that are monuments of 
the dead. Many of these piles consist 
wholly of earth ; and this gave rise to an 
opinion, that the coped heaps of stone 
were intended for malefactors, and those 
of earth for the virtuous and the brave. 
I never could ascertain to what extent 
this distinction was observed. From an- 
cient authors we learn that malefactors 
were buried under heaps of stone; and 
we know that it was a common practice 
among the Druids to erect cairns on the 
spot where a criminal had been burnt. 
ence, a man beneath a cairn, means, in 
Gaelic, an outlaw. I°d rather be under 
a cairn, means, I’d rather be punished as 
an outlaw. Though the ceremony of 
cairn-raising is still prevalent in the 
Highlands, the meaning of it is changed ; 
for on whatever spot a person is found 
dead, a few stones are immediately hud- 
dled together, and every passenger pays 
his tribute of a stone; the larger it is, 
the greater the respect shewn to the de- 
- Hence a saying among the Gael, 
which, translated, is, / will add to thy 
cairn, betokens a friendly intention, and 
means, I will keep the remembrance of 
thee alive. The ghost of the departed was 
supposed to haunt his cairn; and few 
Highlanders would choose to pass it for 
the first time without adding to the heap, 
and thus keep on good terms with the 
spectre.—Dr. Armstrong’s Gaelic Dic- 
tionary. 





LITERARY REWARD. 

THE laborious artiquary, John Stowe, 
after dedicating the greatest part of a life, 
extended far decal gre usual period of 
existence, to researches in which the pub- 
lic were essentially interested, when suf- 
fering under the tortures of an excruciating 
disease, and upon the very verge of the 
ve, was obliged wo ask alms of his 
ellow-citizens and countrymen. How- 
ever strange this may seem, it is never- 
theless true, that, in the year 1604, this 
worthy citizen obtained from that learned 
monarch, and great encourager of learn- 
ing, James the First, a license to collect 
*¢ the charitable benevolence of well-dis- 
posed people” for his subsistence. In 
this brief, his various labours for forty- 
five years, spent in composing his ‘Annals, 
and also eight years dedicated to his Sur. 
vey of London, his merit and his age, are 

mentioned ; and power was given to him 
or his deputies, to ask charity at the dif. 
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She Gatherer. 
“TI am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff.”— Wootton, 


ANECDOTE A —- THE 


of a preacher who had been complainin 
chthe' manta: i» whidh-gtitnwe woe 
treated before trial. The courtier ob- 


SINGULAR FACT. 
NaPotEon Bonaparte, the duke of 
Wellington, and the late pa - 
Londonderry, were all born in 
year, namely, the year 1769. 


I TAKES °EM AS THEY COME. 


A CanTas, one day observi 
muffin-looking boy scratching his ft pr 
the door of alderman Purchase, in Cam- 
bridge, where he was ing, and think- 
ing to pass a joke upon him, said, ‘ So, 
Jat, you are picking them out, are you ” 

Nah, sar,” retorted the urchin, “ I 
takes’ ‘em as they come !”” 


A NEW UNION. 


Ata dinner lately, a gentleman who was 
a fine sirloin, asked if he 
should’ help him. Something turned his 
attention, and he asked again. A mag, 
noticing the first failure, begged to d 
wine with him, which caused another in- 
terruption; after which he returned to 
his vy, © and again said, “‘ Pray, Mr. 
———, shall I send jou a slice of this?” 
“+ D—n it, sir,” replied the disappointed 
gastronomer, % do you expect me to 
marry the beef, that you have asked me 
thrice 2” 


APOLOGY FOR SQUINTING. 
Convenrsine on this and on that pretty 


lass, 
Said Tom Quiz, ‘ I could never sup. 

aes 
—— our hero, could be such an 


As to fall deep in love with Miss Rew, 
net ed most a “ Nay,” 


“Ft shuld a think” when love's made d 

Her a, T Cupii’s forts, might a soldier 
subdue 

By a cross FIRE directed with care.” 


THE PRUDENT CHOICE. 


«so wate mae I hear, to the little. 


Is it true that she “scarcely comes up to 


your knee ?” 


“ It is, dear lieutenant, and this I contest,. 


That of all human evils, the deast is the 
best.” 


THE BEST FEE, THE FEMALE. 
FEE si oF canes one and the — fee, 


the fees in éail, 
Are saa when com pared » with thee, 
Thou best of fees—‘te-male. 


GROWTH OF WOOD. 


It has been ascertained that wood in- 
creases in the following proportion :— 
The Ist year as 1, the 2nd as 4, the 3rd 
as 9, the fourth as 15, the 5th as 29, the 
6th as 30, the 7th as 40, the 8th as 54, 
the 9th as 70, and 10th as 92. From 
this it is concluded, that wood 
never to be cut till in the 10th year 


growth. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE are compelled this week, from a pressof 
matter, to answer our 
briefly. The following have | been received: 
Jacobus. Sampson. 
S.W. <A. B. Harry c. Ww. 
Y. Z. Montague. W.D. E.S. 
Z. W.E. Juvenis. T. W.D. 
J. B.S. D. W. E. Love. F. 
Andrew. W.L—n. G.F.C 1. 
land Road, and G. Broughton. 
Francisca’s letter is quite satisfactory; a4 
we return her our best thanks for her complais- 
ance and politeness. 
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